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GEOMANCY IN KOREA. 


EOMANCY, which in China is known as the “Wind and 
Water Doctrine” ( fil ix )» is in Korea known as the 


‘Doctrine of Hills and streams.”” The Korean term is 
much more appropriate, as the so-called science has much more 
to do with hills than with wind, as will be seen below. The 
rules for choosing a grave, or the site of a house, are all carefully 
laid down, but the geomance: has taken gocd care that all the 
requirements are very rarely met witb, so as to give him a ready 
excuse in case the descendants do not become as “rich and hon- 
ourable” as predicted. The prcfessor of geomancy is usually 
some Impecunious “nyang ban” who bas exhausted all otber 
methods of living at the expense of bis credulous countrymer. 
A few of the necessary requirements of a typical site are here- 
with given. 

1, A bill which begins in the northwest and extends to 
the Im (=f) quarter. On such a hill the peaks of the drag- 


on are numerous, but they do not form a head nor is the pulse 
at the base. The form of tne hill need not be considered. If 
the dragon’s head is in the center it is compared to the abdo- 
men of an ox or a golden hen. It should face the east. 

2. A hill which lies in the Im (=f) quarter and faces 


the Pyeng ( [ij ) quarter, having a peak in thenorth which 


faces the south, If the earth is clear and nize it is compared 
to the forebead of a dragon horse. If the hills facing it mse 
abruptly and rvsemble a man grasping a baton, the descendants 
will floprish for generations. Ata depth of nine feet a golden 
minpow will be found. 

3. A hill beginning in the north, extending to the west 
and ‘facing the south. If the ground is clear and good, it 1s 
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compared to a serpent’s tail. If there is a road or path in 
front of the hill the children will be tortured at the yamen 
and the family will become extinct after a few generations. 


4. Abill which begins in the Chyouk (Jf) quarter and 
lies in’ the east or the In ( a)» facing the south. Such a 


hill is compared to the forehead of a Jarge rabbit. If the ground 
is clean and nice, the descendants will become celebrated 
men and will be successful in the examinations for generation 
after generation. | 


5. A hill which begins in the Kyei ( 3) quarter and 
passing by the east lies in the Chyouk (}) quarter, facing 
the south. Such a hill is compared to a horse's tail. It is a 
very — ani unlucky site. 


A hill which begins in the northeast, aud lies in the 
In { §@ ) quarter facing the west, is compared to a wolf's eye. 


This is a bad site for the descendants will suffer from boils 
and abcesses on their legs whilst the daughters will be lewd 
‘and steal. 


7, A hill which lies in the Kap ( FA) quarter and faces 


the west is compared to the eve of a Siberian wildcat. This 
ig a very poor site, 

8. A hill which. begins in the northeast and lies in the 
Chyouk ( FE) quarter, is compared to the rib of an ox. The 


female descendants will be pretty, and the male descendants 
‘famous and have their granaries filled with the five kinds of 
grain. ‘They will be successful in the examinations and obtain 
officialemployment. ‘Their wealth and bonours will be endless, 
"°° 90) A hill which begins in the northeast and: lies in the 
north, is compared to.a lip: This isa very unlucky site, for the 
head of the family will. become blind and almost die in conse- 
quence. . 


10. A hill which begins in the Kap ( FA) quarter, and 


hes in the east, facing the west. If it has a number of peaks 
it is compared to an azure dragon and the earth will be of.a 
golden colour. - ‘I'he descendants will boid bigh cfficial post- 
tions, receiving batons from the king. For generations they 
will be famous and bonoured. 


11. A hill. which lies in the east and faces the west is 
compared to the rib of a bawk. If the earth is clean and hard 
the descendants will often be successful in both the civil and 
military examinations and will attain to the position of minis- 

ters of state. — 
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12: A hill which begins in the Eul (2) and lies in the 


‘Chin ( fF%) quarter, facing the west. This is compared. tora 
day's lip and isan unlucky .site. The descendants ‘will loge 
their property and suffer from ophtbalmia. 

13. A long bill which lies in the south west or in the 
Chin ( ie ) quarter and {aces the northwest, is compared to 


the nest of a fish. The descendants will frequently hold high 
official positions. 


The instructions of the teacher To Syen. (3) 


1. If @ bill begins in the Im (=) quarter it is com- 


parel tothe abdomen of a horse. The descendants willbe 
successful in the examinations and will become rich and hon- 
ourable. If the ridge of hills extends for some distance and 
there are roads to the right and left which are much used, the 
granaries of the descendants will be filled with gold and silks. 

2. If a iuill comes from'the Im (=) quarter and lies 


in the north, it is compared to the forehead of a dragon. If 
there is a pond and a drain in the east, a flat rock like a table 
in the north and uw road in the south, the descendants will be- 


come ministers of state. 
3. If a hill begins in the In ( ) and lies in the south, 


it is compared to the abdomen of adragon. If thete is'a large 
river to the right or left which turns and flows in front, a well 
t> the east, a large rill to the west, and a large rock standing 
erect to the north, this may be considered a very lucky site. 

4, Ifa bill lies in the south 1t is compared to a wild goose. 
If the highest hill is one of a range which comes from far and 
bas a series of smaller hills in’ front of 16 all arranged in,order 
as well as to the right and left, this may be considered a very 
good site, 

5. If a hill begins in the Sin (34) quarter and, lies. in 
the southeast it is compared to the ear of a dragon.’ If on 
the summit there is a ston= about « foot in height whica resem- 
bles some animal, or a rock of ten or more fest on the dragon 
hill, the descendants will become dukes and marquises.. 
| €. It a hill begins in the Kyeng ( BE ) quarter and lies 


in the west it is compared to a serpent. If there is'a rok 
seven feet in length m front, as well as rocks of thejsame size 
to the right and left, the descendants will hold exceedingly’ high 
positions. If in addition to the above there are two-rocks,’one 
. three feet in length and the other fifteen, this mang t be considered 

@ very rare site. 


} 
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7. If a bill begins in the Hai (FY) and lies in the Im 
(#4) quarter, it ie compared to the abdomen of a fox. If there 


is a ock on the summit about three feet in height or one resem- 
bling an animal, the descendants will first be rich and after- 
wards yoor. 

‘8. If a bill begins in the In: (=f) quarter and lies ip 


the rortb, it is compared to the forehead of a dragon. If the 
outer side is narrow and the inner wide; if the chief hill is roll- 
ing and resembles the male and female principles in nature, it 
3s a very lucky site. 
9. Ifa hill berins in the north and winding around froms 
a circle, earth of the five colours (4) will be found at adepth of 
three feet and red earth at a depth of tour feet, 
10. If a hill begine in the northeast and lies in the 
Chyouk (-f]-) quarter, it iscompared to the rib of a recum- 


bent ox. ‘Lhe descendants will be successful in the examina- 
tion and the go-downs will be tilled with slaves, horses and 
cattle, gold and jade. Atadepth cf three feet below the sur- 
face will be found a flat stone resembling a table. ‘Lhis is a 
very lucky site. 

: 11. If a hill begins in the Chyouk ( 7} ) and lies in the 
Hai (¥) quarter it is compared to the rib of a rabbit. At 


a depth of three feet below the surface will be found a white 
stone. ‘T'be sons will bold high official position and the daugh- 
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; ters will be as pretty as a lotus flower. 
12. If a bill lies in the west it is compared to a dragon's 
re, nose, Ata depth of three feet below the euface will be found 
eer | a ted stone; at a depth of five feet, earth of the five eolours; 
om and ata depth of twelve or more feet, gold-fish in th water. 


Pefore and behind, to the right ani to the left the bills should 
‘surround us if embracing this place. The descendants, both 
male an: female, will be filial and obedient, rich and honourable. 

. This is an exceedingly good site. 
13. If a hill begins in the In ( Ba ) quarter and lies in 


the northeast it is compared to the rib of « tiger. If the prin- 

cipal bill is rolling whilst tbe bills in front are arranged in order 

and bow low as if at cour:; if peaks to the right and left rise 

up like a baton and a great river flows in front, a bright stone 

will be found at a depth of three feet below the surface. If at 

a depth of nine fect a store like a dragon is found, the descen- 
_dants will become famous, rich and hcnourable. 


14, Ifa hill begins in the Sin (FA) and lies in the 
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Hai (F) quarter it is compared to the ears of a wild goose. 
At a depth of three feet below the surface will be found « white 
stone and if at a depth of seven feet, an awl-shaped stone is 
found, one of the descendants will become a noted scholar with- 
in three years and baving passed the examinations will become 
@ minister of ‘state. 

: 15. If a hill begins in the north and lies in the Chyouk 
( Ff.) quarter it is compared to the back of a fish, If there 


are three peaks in the Chin (re) quarter and five in the rear 


the descendarts will be generals and ministers of state for 
several generations. 


The mysteries of the teacher Mon Hak. (5) 


1. Jf a hill hes in the northwest it is compared to the 
forehead of a dragon, Within a hundred days (6) one of the 
descendants will become a minister of state. 

2. If a hill begins in the northwest and. lies in the 
Chyouk (}.) quarter it is ecmpared toa golden hen. One 


of the descendants will become a minister of state, 
3. If a hill begins in the Syoul ( Ft) quarter and lies in 


the northwest it is compared to a pigeon’s forehead. Within 
three years the descendants will be successful in the examina- 
tions and within s»ven years they will become very rich and 
honourable. 

4. If a bill begins in the northwest and lies in the Syoul 
( Ht) quarter it is compared toaday, The descendants when 


young will be poor but they wili afterwards become rich and 
possess many slaves, borses and cattle. 

5. If a hill begins to the right of the north and lies in 
the exact north it is compared to the forehead ofa horse. ‘The 
descendents will become dukes and marquises. 

6. If a bill begins in the Chyouk (-}-) quarter and hes 
in the northeast itis compared to the forehead of an elephant. 
The descendants will become rich and honourable and hold 
official positions whilst the female descendants will be like the 
flowers. 

7. If a hill begins in the east and lies in the Eul (Z) 
quarter the descendants will become kings or feudal princes. 

8. Ifsand resembling ants is found on a hill in the north- 
east or in the Pyeng (A) quarter, the earth will be red, 


9. Ona hillinthe ncrthwest or inthe Kap (fH) quar- 
ter, yellow earth or earth of the five colours will be found. 
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- 10. On a hill in the east or in the Kyeng (9%), Hai 
(SH) or Mi (sf) quarter, black and white earth is found. 
7 1. Ona hill in the southeast orin the Sin (3%) quar- 


ter, an egg-shaped stone will be found. 
12. On a hill in the south, or in the In Im 


(=) or Syoul (FR) quarter, earth of the five colours will 
be found 


13. Ona bill in the southwest or in the Eul (7, ) quar 


ter, red and white sand, and a table-shaped stone will be found. 
14. Ona hill in the west or the Chyeng ( T) Sa 
(2. ) or Chyouk ( FE) quarter, white sand and the roots of 


trees will be found. 
15. On a hill in the north or in the Kyei, 3), Sin 


( iH ) or Chin ( hie ) quarter, eaith of the five colours will be 
found. 


hk. B. Lanpis, M.D. 


1. In order to make the above rules intelligible it is necessary to ex- 
| tHe Korean names for the points of the compass. This is best done 
by means of the following diagram. 


2. This isalucky site. A minnow or other animal found in this man- 
ner is not a real creature at all, but one which vanishes on exposure to air— 
a sort of zoological Jack-o-lantern. 

3. To Syen wasa Korean monk and a celebrated geomancer who 
lived during the latter part of the last dynasty. 

4. Vari-coloured earth indicates a good site, and among all the various 
colours yellow earth is the most lucky. 

5. Mon Hak was also a Buddhist monk who lived some time subse- 
quently to To Syen. 

6. ‘There must be some mistake in this passage as it is impossible for 
a man to become a minister of state within 100 days after his ’s death 


THE [Tu. 


E Its is a system of arbitrary signs to be introduced mar- 

ginally in a Chinese text to help the Korean reader to apply 

the proper endings to the Chinese picture words. As we 
all know, the Chinese runs to two extremes. While each idea is 
indicated by ® separate ideograph, the most complicated that the 
world can show, it is ———— the most crude and primi- 
tive in the world. Inflection is entirely wanting. A Chinese 
document is a succession of simple ideas in isolated words and the 
connection between these words is indicated partly by the method 
of collocation and _—_ by blind tradition. The result is that 
the mere memorizing of the Chinese character is not half the labor 
involved in the mastery of written Chinese. What is the result 
of this? Simply that the great body of Korean literati are ac- 
quainted with a large number of isolated characters but can read 
only the very simplest Chinese text ; in many cases none at all. 

In order then to make the Chinese text intelligible to the 
Korean what is ? Merely that a system of endings such 
as are in use here should be appended. In that case all a man 
would need would be the knowledge of the meaning of the sep- 
arate characters. 

This was recognized in Korea long centuries ago and the 
attempt to make such a system of endings was a protest against 
the crudeness and unwieldiness of Chinese syntax. It really con- 
demned the Chinese as being practically unfit for the communi- 
cation of ideas by intelli . 

It was in the reign of Chong Myung in the southeastern 
kingdom of Sil-la, 682—702, that Sul-ch’ong the son of the king’s 
favorite priest Wun-ho attem a solution of the problem. 

We must bear in mind that in those days the ability to read 
was as rare as it was in England in the days of Chaucer. All 
writing was done by clerks called ajuns, who corresponded exactly 
to the “clerk” of the middle ages in Europe. 

Taking the endings in common use in the colloquial 
of Sil-la he found Chinese characters that would represent these 
sounds. The co ndence was of two kinds. In some cases 
he took the sound of the Chinese character itself, as for instance 
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the character JR which is sounded myo irrespective of its meaning. 
In other cases he took not the sound d of the name of the character 
but the sound of the Sil-la word by which the character 
was translated into the language of Sil-la. For instance the 


¢haracter [J is named pak but in the itu it is called sal because 
one meaning of the character in the Sil-la language was sal, the 
root of the verb sa/-wi-ta. 

lt seems plain then that wherever we find a sound dif- 
ferent fromthe name of the character, we find a Sil-la word pure 
and simple, and if the same sound is used to-day we may conclude 
that the word has come down from Sil-la times. 

A close study of the list appended would bring to light many 
more facts than it is the intention of this paper to present. I ai 
simply trying to show that the Korean of to-day ms the 
of Sil-la just as the English of to-day is radical om Fy nglo-Saxon. 

_ The five columns in which I Aa tabulated the words are, 

with the left hand, first the Chinese ideograph, second 
the name of the character, third the pronunciation accordin to 
the itu, fourth the present endings in Korean, fifth these endings 
in the native character as used to-day. 

It must be borne in mind that these itu forms are not obsolete 
but to this very day are used by the ajuns or prefectural clerks, 
in the country, whose tenure of office is hereditary. This last fact 
has facilitated the handing down of this ancient system from 

tion to generation. The ajuns take great pride in the use 
of these stilted forms wher talking with their chiefs and they 
secretly ridicule the prefect wno cannot understand them, precisely 
as lawyers at home would ridicule a judge who did not under- 
stand the technical language of the law. 

In order to discover where the other endings came from, 
which are not found in the itu, it would be necessary to examine 
the system called the Ku-gyul invented by Chong Mong-ju an offi- 
cial of Koryo about the year 1480 A.D., but this must be reserved 
» for a future paper. 
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At 


pprn che ryang ppun to ro ppun toro GF 


ppun pul yu ppunilchi ppunanira AS 


51. ZEA IR are 


52. AES ppun pulsiol ppunaniol keu ri hal 22} 


yu chi ppun an i ra = 
Et >} 2} 

53. EP sang ha chea ha _chusi tun kot 
Nay 
54. Rm ryangchung ae e oj 
55. Peia tan chi ttantu to S 
56. [H) Bil hyangchun a chun yo chun a =| 
57. Rk eul to eul na cho heui teul li 74 
3 So} 
58. ty ko eum tachim ta chim a | 
59. Wee pyong chi ta mok ki mo do ta De 


i 
60. IN Fa7A an yowiyu hayuda harahaon Sets 
(- (nyd ho (on (cheuk <2 


61. Z,FAEL eulyong eculsda haonpa O.2Uh 
(ryang 


In the first 31 the character Fi occurs. This is pro- 


nounced si but the meaning in Korean ist=“‘this”. Giles gives 
‘to be” also as meaning of this character. It is the idea of ex- 
istence and the itu gives t as the sound so we may safely say 
that the root = “this,” and the verb ta “tobe” in Korean to-day 
are ancient§Silla words. We notice that to-day S zis used in 


stead: It is probable. that in those days the 7 root was used in many 
éases where we use > today but we shall also find that ry 
bad > iF 
is also a Sila root, 
No. 1 the Myé is the Chinese sound of the character, the 
character meaning “continuation”. ©, [t looks ascif this end- 


ing was-coined in Silla days directly from the Chinese. At any 
rate the existence of the Jfyé in the tu shows,that the present 
inding my@ is of Silla origin. 
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‘Iu No. 2 we find that the ending tu is of Silla origin for it 
a come down intact in the wu, 


‘In No. 3 we find that the common ending tol or =] is of 
a 
nil io No, 4 we find the ending the common connective 
also in the Silla list. 
_ In No. 5 the ending chi X} is found to be of Silla origin. 
This is seen in No.. 16 and othe#s also. 
_, In 6 the Chinese character F-, ho, is the equivalent of on 


im Korean and the use of 0 in the itu shows the the meaning 
was the.same practically then as now—as an ending it was 
simply an honcrific and is sq used to-day but si is often cubstituted- 


In No. 7 the on of the itu has become ni in modern Korean. 
~ ‘In No. 8 and others we find in Silla times the Korean 
meaning on attached to the character JP as it does to-day. 

In No. 9 we find that the important ending tun G] was 
the. same then as now and as the character used is mn ka, 
Meaning td or c in Korean we have another evidence that the 
Sound c was of Silla origin, 

In No. 10 we find thecharacter Sf 7 . ol, which is not a Chi- 
nese character but was invented by Sui chong by uniting 3B = 
on and 7,2 and making of from the combination, using 
the © of the one and the/of the other. We find here also 
that the honorific ending kké=2}] is of Silla origin, for it is 
doubtless an adaptation from kkeui of the itu. 

In No, 11, 14, 16, &. we find thecharacter (4, pak, but 
called sal in the itu. Now the meaving of FJ in Korean to-day 
is eal-wir ta so we see that_this root sal comes from Silla. 

In 13 we find the cornective kwa or 3} to be from Silla. 
At looks as if the Korean word kot, TJ, “thing” was pro- 


mounce! kydn in Silla days. 
ln No. 18 the Chinese character ia chi, is called éz in the 


ifu but as its meaning in Korean is tu=“to place” we see 


that this is also a Silla word. 
In No. 19 the ending | “although” is shown to be of Silla 
sl ‘hh. ‘ 
In \o. 21 the the interruptive endin; faka is shown to be 
from Silla. 
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‘In. No. 22 we find a curious‘combihation. First Té= pak 


giving us sal as its Korean meaning, then $= ppm; giving 


nin the itu and this has come down to the present, in* the 
same firm ppun we “only ;” then Re che, whose taédning i is 
tol= “subtract.” ‘Ihiswith the following Ft — ryang whose meat 
ing is dj gives tél-ojie in which only the 6 of djie is used, ‘8d 
we have til o which by a common rile in Korean beconies ti-ro. 
The iu therefore has i-sa!-ppun-do-r6. In these days we have 
ha instead of i, of instead of its cognate honorific sal (or si), giv- 
ing Us ha-oléppun-do-rd as the present form. In this one form 


i-sal-ppun-d6-r6 we find five words that are common to the ans 


cient Silla language and the Korean of to-day, namely i= “this,” 
sal (wita)=“tell,” ppun=“only,” dél (ta)=“to subtract” and 
(djie) = “humane.” 

In No. 23 we find that the Chinese X, pul, had the mean- 


ing anil in Silla times the same as it has to day. 
In 24 we find that the ending A] was common to-ancient 


as wellas modern Korea. 
In 26 the itu ending cheuk is the same as the present end- 
ing cheuk = 2. 


No. 27 shows us that that most common ending L] was 
used in Silla the same as it is to-day. 
In 31 we find that the Chinese fijj, 80, meant pa in Silla 


as it does in Korea to-day. 

No. 32 is one of the most important because it shows that 
the verb ha-ta was used in Silla, This we can easily discover 
from the fact that they used the character iat wi, to represent 


it. We also find here that the ending ki, -7], was used in Silla 


as it is to-day. 
In 37 we find evidence that the common honorific particle 
si, 4] , comes from the Silla sal. 


In 42 we find that the Chinese character AR, = teung which 
is now translated in Korea by muri, % 2}, is called teul in the 


itu. This shows clearly that the plural ending teu/ originated 1 in 
Silla. Under this we also find that the particle rd, @| now 


used before the concessive ending t-, ¢&. is probably from the 
Silla 


In 44 we find that the Chinese §], wa, is called nw in the 


itu. As this.character means nu=“to lie down,” to-day, we see 
that it is common to Silla and to the present Korean. 
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No. 46 shows that the ending ma is both Silla and Korean. 
No. 47 shows that the precative ending sa, Af, came from 


. . The cha-ha of No 53 belongs not only to the itu but is 
commonly used now in such expressions as cha-ha chup-si-o= 
Ay el Al 2 
No, 54 indicates that the locative ending ¢= oj] comes from 
Silla. 
The tlan-tu of No. 55 is not confined to the itu but is a com- 
mon low term like nom Sx, and is used in such expressions as 


| *5| SF oj 6 & Ue =“What are you fellows doing?” or 
the tian is used without the tu in such expressions as o] W78 
2. <] |  L Lt. “Where did this worthless thing come 
from?” ‘This is used with great frequency. 

No. 55 shows that the word chin= 74 meaning the past 


was used the same in Silla us it is in Korea to-day. 
In 57 we find that the du na is called teul in the present 


but na is also a common plural “oc to-day, for instance in the 


terms AQ] or oj &] or 22) &] or xpi) x]. This 
&] is a lower term than teul, =, the common plural ending. 


In 58 we see that the word ta chim is common to ancient 
and modern Korea. 


In 61 we see that the Chinese FA, yong, was translated by 
ths word s6=“to use” even as it is to-day: 

If we attempt then to summarize the result of this compari- 
son we shall find that there are at least thirty-eight almost if 
not quite identical forms in the endings of Silla words and of 
Korean words to-day. In fact the most important of the verbal 
and inflectional endings are found to be the same. 

It seems to me that this is a more striking proof that the 
language of Korea to-day is the language of ancient Silla than 
any more historical statement to that effect could be. 

It indicates also that Chinese was introduced into Korea af 
or about the time of Christ. Perhaps a little before, at the time 
of the fall of the Tsin dynasty in China. It is hard to believe 
that it was effectively introduced before that time. 

If the validity of the foregoing argument is conceded it will 
be another step taken toward the solution of the origin of this 


language. ‘The question then remaining will be where Silla got 
her language. 


H. B. Hvucseert. 
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PRINTING AND BOOKS IN ASIA. 


; N 1881 Sir Ernest Satow, then attached to the English 
Legation in Tokyo, read an article on the early history of 
printing in Japan, before the Asiatic Society. It contains 

material of great value especially on the development of printing 
with moveable types, and it is doubtful if much has been add- 
ed to the information then made public. A digest of the essay 
is here presented, intended thoto exhibit the important relation 
of Korea to the development of this most usefulart, Ths art of 
printing with wooden blocks had its origin as far as eastern 
Asia is concerned in China, and its discovery was probably due 
to the accident of some one desiring to obtain a facsimile of an 
inscription on a stone monument. ‘This would be done by tak- 
ing a “rubbing” in which the incized characters would appear 
in the natural color of the paper, the rest being blackened by 
the ink on the “rubbed” monument. In this we may possibly 
see an explanation for the fact that copy books for learoing to 
write Chinese often have the characters in white or the natural 
color of the paper, and thus preserving even in modern times 
the orthodox form of antiquity. For the purpose of multiplyiag 
copies it is said that the entire classics were engraved on stone 
tablets about A.D. 175 and erected in the university at the then 
capital. From these “rubbings” were taken of which some are 
said to be even now in existence. This method continued in 
use until about the end of the 6th century A.D. when the foun- 
der of the Sui dynasty caused the remains of the classical books 
to be engraved on wood, and thus gave the art of printing its 
first impulse. For a long time the chief books published were 
Buddhistic, the first classical book not being published until 
about the middle of the 8th century. Printing as an art, how- 
ever, was slow in working its way into general use, t.e stencil 
maintaining its ancient hold on the public and books continuing 
to be multiplied by hand. About the middle of the 10th century, 
however, printing had forced its way into general recogniticn and 
‘printed books became quite common. 
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According to tradition Japan owes the introduction of the 
art of printing to religon. In A.D. 764 the Empress Shotoku 
in pursuance of a vow, ordered one million small wooden pagodas 
to be made for distribution among the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries of the realm. Hach of these pagodas was to con- 
tain one of the six dharani of the Sutra Vimaia nirbhasa. Of the 
six dharani only four appear to have been used. The million 
pagodas were completed and distributed in 770 and of those 
which bave survived the passage of tine, the larger part are 
preserved iri the Hofuriushi monastery in Yamato. It seems 
clear that these texts were printed, some from wooden blocks 
and some possibly from bronze or copper castings. The text 
‘was Sanscrit written in Chinese characters and printed on slips. 
of paper eighteen inches long and two inches wide, and these 
slips were rolled up and deposited inside the pagoda under the 
spire. ‘The paper of those specimens still existing is brown with 
age, and the little scrolls are often much worn. Two qualities 
of paper anpear to have been used, one thick and of a woolly 
texture somewhat resembling certain kinds of modern Korean 
paper, and the other of a thimner and harder substance, with 
a smooth surface which did not absorb the ink so thoroughly at 
first. Thus printing as an art took its rise in the Island Ewpire- 
‘but as in China, it was long in coming into general use. Not 
until 987 does the expression suri han, “printed book” appear, 
and that was applied to a bok brought from China. The ear- 
liest printed book of which any record exists did not appear un- 
til 1172 when a monk brovght ont the “Seventeen Laws’’ con- 
sisting of a fascicle of not more than a dozen leaves at the out- 
side. The eurliest book to come down to modern times is 
uncertain as to date beivg variously estimated at from 1198 to 
1211. Being the literary legacy of the founder of one Buddhist 
sect the priests of another sect attempted to destroy it as heret- 
ical but were unsuccessful. Until about the middle of the 14th 
century printing appears to have been entirely in the hands of 
Buddhist monks who printed works of their own composition, 
translations of Buddhist sutras, and reprints of both Chinese ard 
Korean works, among the latter being a small volume con- 
taining the biographies of monks and bearing the date 1349. 

From 1364 the date of the first Chinese classic to be printed 
in Japan, namely the Analects of Confucius, Chinese works be- 
came more and more common. These were largely facsimiles 
of works printed in China during the Sung and later dynasties 


tho a Korean edition of the Cho-dorg-chong FF a=. a book 
of Buddhist biography, appears in the list of works ot tbat period- 
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The blocks of the first edition of this work were destroyed at the 
burning of Kyoto 1467, and a second edition was engraved the 
year Columbus discovered America. 

The first four centuries of printing in Japan ends with the 
16th century. During those four hundred years it is doubtful 
if the total number of different works printed exceeded sixty. 
This lack of vigor gives place, however, at this time to a period of 
enterprise in printing due eotirely to Japan’s touch by Konea. 
A great impulse to printing was given in the closing years of the 
16th century by the invasion of the Korean peninsula by Hide- 
yosbi’s armies, for the victors returned with the spoils of the 
libraries of the peninsula and the Japanese learned for the first 
time what had ones done by a people they kal heretofore con- 
sidered their inferiors, in the way of multiplying books valued 
by all cultivated men. A further stimulus was imparted to 
this by Iyeyasu the great Shogun who spent the last few years 
of bis hfe in forming a hbrary of Japanese manuscripts and 
encouraged their reproduction by the printer. Amongst the 
books obtained from Korea were some printed with moveable 

pes, a contrivance which seems at once to have found great 
favor with the Japanese, for we find that nearly all the books of 
any importance that were printed during the next thirty or forty | 
years after the return of the troops from Korea, were printed 
with moveable types. This phase of the subject, moveable types, 
introduces Korea most prominently on the stage, for it was m 
connection with that great invention the people of the peninsula 
obtained their high and honorable place in the art of printing. 

There is a tradition that the first moveable types were 
made of clay, and that the invention was Chinese and dates 
from about the middle of the 11th century. Whatever may be 
the date, the fact appears to be accepted by Julien whose opin- 
ion is entitled to great weight. To the Koreans, however, appears 
to helong the honor of having invented moveable metal types, 
which were of copper, and specimens of their work with these 
types are in existence, which date back to the first years of the 
15th century. This invention found its way possibly into the 
Middle Kingdom from Korea, for the Chinese government in the — 
reign of Kang hi (1662-1723) printed an enormous dictionary 
which bears that distinguished emperor’s name, from a large font 
of cop; er types. A copy of this dictionary is possessed by the 
British Museum, but tbe font of type wa: melted down and 
coined into money in the time of Kanghi’s grandson (1740) and 
a font of wooden types still said to be in existence was made 
to replace it, ; : 

The art of casting these copper types reached its highest 
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devalopment in ‘Korea where all’ evidence points to its having 
liad its rise, and the books produced in that country’were eagerly 
sought after by the Japanese... In the library of the Toku g1wa 
Shogan there were twenty-three moveable type Korean books. 
T'be author of the Kei-Seki Hau-ko Shi enumerates fourteen 
more while Sir Ernest Satow possessed several others which: 
were unknown to the author of the. work above :mentioned or 
to the compiler of the catalogue of the Sho-gun’s library. Some 
of ‘these were extremely voluminous extending to over 200 fas- 
ciculi such as the Complete Collecticn of Biographies of Famous 
Scholars, the Jade Sea, the New Collection concerning things 
Ancient and Modern, the Histories of the Sung dynasty and ‘the 
Seventeen Specific Rules. The most interesting fact in connec- 
tion with these books is the early date assigned to their publica- 
tion, some having come from the printer's hands as early as 
1409. As this antedates the appearance «of printing by move- 
able types in Europe by a number of years it is most fortunate 
tht the facts concerning this tmost. interesting invention have 
been preserved for as by contemporary witnesses In the ‘fifth 
volurne of the Inbun Kozhi, by Kon-dou a Japanese scholar; 
which may be translated “I'rue Account of Ancient Things” we 
find the pcstface reproduced which was appended to the poeti~- 
eal works of the Korean bard Chin Kan Chai. The present 
generation knows little and cares nothing for ‘the verses of ‘the 
poet, and in this he bas shared the universal fate, but concern- 
mg the value of the facts in prose attached to his works there 
is but one opinion. The following is’tbe translation, made by Sir 
Hirnest Satow, of the passage preserved in the “True Account 
of Ancient Things.”’ | 

“The art of printing with moveable types was started by Chen Huo, of 
the Sung dynasty (11th and 12th centuries A.D.) and was perfected by 
Yang K’e. But most of these were clay types, liable to.be easily destroyed, 


and not .sufficiently durable. A century later, owing to the divine wis- 
dom begotten by the revalation of time, the beginning of moulding copper 


went by the name of the year in the sexagenary cycle, and they were writ- 
ten by Kang Heui-an. Again in 1465 a font was made and called after the 
name-of that year, by Chong Nang Uhong and both these fonts are still in 
use. In 1484 our king gave an order to the cabinet, and .as a result of this & 
copy of the Lives of Virtuous Women compiled by Ku Yang Kong da fa, 
mous.scholar of Sang) was used as a model for the characters. Thework 


ee 
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accupied from the 24th of the 8th moon-to the 3d month of the su- eeding 
year. Over 3,000,000 chatatters, large and small; were made and these were’ 
used in printing books. They were clear, correct, good anti finely :madexand! 
wheniarranged in order:resembled a string of pearls.” 

The statements contained in this interesting ddoument ase 
clear and direct and are ‘borne out by the evidence obtainable 
from books printed at the time. It is’ therefore certain that 
to Korea belongs the credit ‘of having first manufactured and 
used moveable metal type, an invention destined to play such a 
large and important part m ‘the world of letters, its appearance: 
inthe peninsula anticipating the Kurcpean invention by cans f 
half a century. 


The credit of the invention is given to His Majesty, King 
Tai-jong, and even tho it should be discovered that the original 
idea arose in the mind of another, it is undeniably trne that His 
Majesty i3 entitled to becalled the foster-father of printing in 
Korea. | “he government ‘bas from earliest times been the chief 
publishing consern of the country, and some of: its verituves, 
notably thut of the yearly almanac, have been most profitable. 
In the old days before metal came into use for types the wooden 
Block process was altogether in use while that of clay types was: 
well known and has remamed in use even ‘to the present day.- I+. 
is possible the first suggestion to use copper for'types may ‘have 
come from some member of the printing-offite, or it may -have. 
come from sonve ‘literary man, whose ruined eyesight and-out- 
raged sense of the artistic had led him to grapple with the prob- 
lem of improved printing. Be this as it-'may the king took it 
up and moreover made it a personal venture for’as we shall 
see he defrayed from his ‘personal fands, and such contributions: 
as his friends and officials made, the cost of the first font: 
Raising the'funds, as it were bya sort of public subscription. 
‘There exists in’ the ‘imperial library at Séul a work “en- 
titled the Chu-ja-sa-sil or the “History of ‘Moveable Copper 
Types.” In this work the maim : facts: collated from *varions’ 

ftaces, prefaces and supplements to different works, may: 

verified and. supplemented, the exist-nce of a work of this 
bind.on the’history and art of printmg wit» moveable types 
giving-an indication of how thoroughly alive Korea was te the 
inportanee of the invention. 


Most prominenently connected with the invention of copper 
types was the Jitterateur Kw6n-Keun. Born in the walled city 
of An-dong in the province of Kyéng-sang he became a student 
and follower of Po-eun, better known in Korean bistory as 
Chong Mong-jo, the last;Prime Minister and one of the greatest 
of the Ko-ryd dynasty, | ‘Tt was’ this Po-eun: who populavized 


-_ 
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the Corfucian cult eni fastened its grip on Korea by introducing’ 
the Sa-dang or family shrine to the ancestors, into the national. 
worship. In the halls of this famous man, Kwon and bis 
brother bad for their classmates wen who afterwards rose to 
the highest distinction and greatest usefulness, and here they 
obtained that learning which pat Kwoén-keun’s name first om 
the list of the famous literati of Korea ard his brother only 
two names below him. From 1368 to 1398 Kwén keun was the 
envoy from the last King of the Koryé dynasty to the imperial 
court at Peking and while there he was apparently a member 
of a select coterie of literary men including the emperor and 
some of his highest officials, who spent their time in composing 
sonnets, and these versifications of the impzrial poet and his 
courtiers with his own efforts on the occasion were published by 
Kwé6n on his return to Korea under the title of Eung Chei-st 


EBAY AE. He was also author of the Tong-hyén Sa ryak A 
STR. “Abridged History of the Scholars of Korea,” and 


oint author of the Tong Kuk Sa Ryak, Ya [Bj 32 WS or “Abri- 
dged History of Korea,” an ambitious work based on the Sam. 
Kuk Sa Keui, anda large number of contemporary Jocuments.. 
He was also author of a work on philosophy entitled “Intro- 


duction to Science,” Rew and his collected works pub- 
lished under the name of Yang Chon Chip, Yang- 


chon being the literary nom of Kwon, reach to nine volumes and 
are contained in the imperial library at Séul. Kwén roee to 
the rank of a councillor of tate, Ch’an-Séng, and both bis son 
and grandson followed in his steps becoming famous authors. 
and high officials, the son being head of the printing bureau 
under Sé-jong and the grandson a councillor of state under Sé- 
jo. Kwon Keun wrote a postface to the Son-ja Sip-il Ka-ju, 


ERT TR ict a work on military science to which we 


shall refer again. ‘This postface contains the main facts concern- 
ing the invention of printing in Korea, and for the following tran- 
slation we are indebted to the invaluable paper by Sir Ernest. 
Satow from which we have aleady quoted so extensively :— 


In the third year of Tai-jong—1403—His Majesty said whoever is 
desirous of governing must have a wide acquantance with books, which 
alone will enable him to ascertain principles, perfect his own character and 
to attain success in regulating his conduct, in ordering his family aright, and 
in governing and tranquilizing the state. Our country lies bepentiiee seas, 
and but few books reach us from China. Block cut works are apt to be im- 
perfect and it is moreover impossible thus to print all the works that exist. 
I desire to have types moulded in with which to print all the books 


that I may get hold of, in order to make their contents widely known. This’ 
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would be of infinite advantage. But as it would not be right to lay the bur- 
den of the cost upon the ple, | and my relations, and those of my dis- 
tinguished officers who take an interest in the undertaking, ought. surely to 
be able to accomplish this.” 

In obedience to the edict above quoted a font of 100,000 
types was founded and put into use the same year (1403). For 
the model on which to form the matrices the handwriting of 
famous scribes was taken, the King giving, as we learn from the 
roet Chin, above quoted, manuscript copies of the Books of 
Poetry, Books of History, and the Commentary of Tso, Thus 
was obtained a font capable of printing poetry, history and 
philosophy. 

This date (1403) is the generally accepted date for the in- 
vention of metal moveable tyres. It is to be noted that it was 
contemporary in Korea with the rise of the present dynasty. 
Tai-'o the first king of the line ascended the throne only elev- 
en years earlier in 1392, and the author of the above decree 
was his fifth sun, having ascended the throne on the retirement 
of bis brother two years previously. In fact the aged founder 
of the dynasty was +till living when the first font came into use. 

Of the works printed with this first font, tho the above 
quoted yostface to the works of the poet Chin, says to the con- 
trary, ope is known toexist. It was onginally in the hbrary 
of the Takugawa Shoguns, (the Momyt Yang Bunko) which was 
kept in some buildings in the garden oi the castle of Yedo. At 
the revolution of 1868 the greater part of the books came into 
the pcessession of His Imperial Majesty the emperor of Japan. 
Some of them were probably the spoil of one of tb e libraries of 
the peninsula rifled ip 1592-1598, brought to Japan by one of 
the victorious generals, anc finally found their way mto the hands 
of the Shogun lye-yasu. When they came into the hands of 
the Mikado’s government among them was the issue of the first 
font of moveable metal ty;e the world ever saw. One of these 
was the above quoted Son-ja Sip-il-ka-ju and consists of a mem-. 


oir on military matters by Son-mu FAT: an ancient worthy 
belonging to the 6th century B.C. But it was deemed sufficient- 
ly up to date for Korea’s purposes ard had the honor of being 
printed with eleven comn entaries on the same, with the first 
metal type ever cast. This edition bears the date 1409, and Sir 
Ernest Satow, being permitted to examine it by the custodian, 
pronounced it genuine. If eo it is certainly a treasure. The 
font of type however was not altogether satis‘actory, for in a 
postface to an edition of the Yék-tai-chang Kam-pak-eui BR{U HEF 


Pe TY a. also a book of military men o'rs and printed in 1436, 
we fhud the following:— 
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“The invention of cast types for printing all kinds of books for trans- 
mission to posterity is truly of infinite advantage. But at first the tvpes thus 
‘cast did not attain to the highest degree of perfection and printers lamented 
that the work was difficult to perform. In the 11th moon of the 18th year-of 
‘Yung-lo (1420) His Majesty of his own motion ordered his officer Yi Chan, 
Vice President of the Boaid of Works, to cast a fresh set of types, to be very 
fine and small, and he also commands certain of the officials to superintend 
the underiaking. The work was completed within spae of seven 
months. The printers found these types more convenient and were able 
to print at the rate of more than twenty sheets a day. Our late King 
Kong-jong (Tai-jong) had already done the same thing, and now His 
Majesty our present sovereign has extended his work. It would be 
impossible to add to the perfection of the workmanship. Thus there 
will be no book Icft unprinted and no man who does not learn litera- 
ture and religion will make daily progress, and the cause of morality 
must gain enormously. The Tang and Ha rulers, who considered the first 
duties of the sovereign to be finance and war, are not to be mentioned in the 
same day with them. It is certainly an eternally boundless ;iece of fortune 
for this Korea of ours.” 

The superlative character of the language of this preface 
indicates the high estimate and great hopes with which the in- 
vention was regarded. ‘The reference to literature, religion and 
the progress of morality is good. It shows that in those days 
the Koreans recognised the intimate relation between morality 
and cold types. ‘The reference to the rulers of Tang and Ha 
with their estimate on finance is not quite so fortunate however, 
for it seems that some of the chief works which bave come down 
from those early fonts were treatises on the art of war. For the 
Sonja Sip-il-ka-ju which we have mentioned as being possessed 
by the Mikado, and which is the specimen of the first font, from 
which we have quoted, was a military memoir while the Yék- 
tai jang Kam-pak eui printed in 1487 contains the memoirs of 
the fanious generals of various dynasties, with comments and 
discussions,—a work which has continued to the present day an 
authority on military affairs for the Tai-chin Hoi-tong, or the 
Completed Institutes of the Dynasty,” issued in 1865, decreed 
it still the text book tor the military examinations. lt would 
therefore seem that the art of pnnting was early u.ade an ad- 
janct by the military authorities, and continues so te this day. 


The author of this postface was Kim Bin, one of the first 
beads of the Typegraphical Bureau of the Korean Government 
and some of the glowing prophecies to which he gave utterance 
were certainly realized. Asin Europe so m Korea literature 
received a great impulse, and the real rise of learning may be 
dated from this period. ‘he year before the king died was marked 
by a great wave of feeling against the Black Art and as in 
Ephesus of old so in Sdul many works on magic were destroyed, 
The following reiyn, that of Se-jong, was a long one (1419-1450) 
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and was one ot the most brilliant known in Korean annals. 
Affairs of state were in the hands of a group of statesmen at whose 
head stood Sin Suk-ju and Séng Sim-muni, two of Korea’s most 
famous scholars. The Kyéng-yéog Chéng or Hall of Royal 
Tutors was established at this time and continued until 1895 
one of the most honorable and influential of the departments of 
government. In 1421, the year in which the second font of 
type cast in Korea came into use, a royal decree fixed the age at 
which boys ahould begin their education at eight years and 
the king set an example for the nation by sending the Crown 
™-inee, who was jusc that age, to the Confucian college where 
be wii” he seen avy day in the costume of a Sén-ri studying 
ius 'ooks. The King founded a Noble’s School also; ordered 
the compilation of the first great Code of Laws, began the com- 
pilation of the royal annals, placed in the palace a water clock 
to measure time, decreed the spring and autumn sacrifices to 
Confucius which bave been the peculiar institution of the literatt 
ever since and instituted measures to reduce to conformity the 
pronunciation of the Chinese ideographs, thus laying the foun- 
dation of lexicography in Korea. Of the ninety-seven great Ko. 


rean literatti listed in Yu-rim-nok FEI EE only fifteen precede 
the invention of moveable ty pes. 


Geo. HEBER JONES. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. * 


HIS is a great book—great in subject, great in exposition, 
great in literary treatment. Not by any means easy read- 
ing, yet always attractive and inspiring. There is a re- 

freshing freedom from theological jargon; the janguage is modern 
and up-to-date, the references exceedingly apropos, while the many 
literary quotations often throw floods of light upon the subject. 
Take, for example, the motto on the title page. Could any lines 
in modern or ancient liter:.ure more fitly describe the present con- 
dition of mission-work, sxy in. China, than these lines from 
William Watson:— 
“The new age stands as yet 
Half built across the sky, 
Open to every threat 
Of storms that clamour by: 
Scaffolding veils the walls, 


And dim dust floats and falls, 
As, moving to and fro, their tasks the masons ply.” 


It is a pleasure to recognize the patient, selective care which has 
gone to the choice of these passages. 

But throughout the author’s reading and research has been 
immense and reveals itself on every page. It is not obtrusive— 
felt rather than seen—not merely in foot-notes and references, 
which might casily be oe but in the woof and warp of 
his text, of his thought, and in the far-reaching ramifications of.” 
his subject. A practical missionary, for years connected with the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Beirut, Syria, he is an expert in 
mission problems. But as no individual experience could cover 
the whole field, so no mission-field could supply the data indis- 
pensible for such a study as the part played by Christianity in 
the social progress of the wor!d. 


* Christian Missions and Social Frogress. A Sociological Study of Foreign 
Missions. Vol.I. By the Rev. Jas. S. Dexnis, D.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, 1897. 
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_. *]t was apparent from the scope of the subject, and the range of data 
required to treat it intelligently and with any basis of authority, that no 
adequate discussion was possible without much fresh and explicit inform- 
ation... The effort was made to obtain this not only from the current liter- 
ature of missions, but directly by correspondence with missionar.es in all 
parts of the world. A carefully prepared circular, with detailed questions 
upon special aspect of the theme, was sent to over three hundred mission- 
aries, representing various societies in muny lands. The replies were of the 
greatest value and pertinence, and gave to the author an abundant supply 
of data from which to col ate his subject-matter and upon which to establish 
his generalizations. a3 


Upon the facts thus obtained he brought to bear a strong 
agg mind and fine gifts of insight, analysis and generaliza- 
tion. is reading enxbled him to appreciate their bearing upun 
current sociological discussions and to state them in terms which 
makes them acceptable to +tuclents of every kind. It is not a 


surprising result of his work that the auth r 

“Has been led in the course of these siudies to give to Christianity 
more firm'!y than ever his final, unreserved and undivided allegiance as an 
authoritative and divinely accredited system of truth, full of salutary guid- 
ance and uplifting power to humanity.” 


Nor that, in contrast with the social results of the ethnic 


religions 

The comparison has seemed to the writer to be fruitful in results 
which were favorable to the Christian religion and virtually to substantiate 
its divine origin, superior wisdom and moral efficiency. 

It is noteworthy, however, that whiie awarding the palm to 
Christianity the writer can still speak of the ethnic religions with 
appreciation and respect. ‘The ‘“Confucius-is-in-Hell” spirit no- 
where finds expression. True, he uses such a jarring A as 
“false religions,” with its suggestion of pelilio princyni but one 
soon finds that it is rather the final result of careful and prolonged 
examination—an expert opinion—than the cheap abuse of smug, 
self-satisfied phariseeism. It is well to be assured on such a point, 
otherwise no confidence could be anywhere placed in his reason- 
ings or resuits. 


“That there are plain traces of truth in all the prominent ethnic systems 
of religion is a fact which is too evident to admit of d: nial. This is mani- 
fested.in much of their ethical teaching and in their adjustment of the duties 
of human r-lationships, yet it is just m these respects that some of their 
most serious failuses are observable. It is because the religious basis of 
their ethics ts so defective that the rractical. outcome is so disappointing. 
* * * P, imitive ,evelation, with its emphatic restatements, covering many cen- 
turies in time and reacring mankind through various direct and indirect in- 
strumentalities, was a mighty and pervading religious force in early history. 
It lingered long and worked deeply in human experience. Truth dies 
hard— if, indeed, it ever dies. Half truths, and even corrupied and over- 
shadowed truths, can influence men, alihough partially and uncertainly, in 
the direction of a sound religious faith Men are made brave and courageous 
and often ready for martyrdom, by whole conviction concerning half truths. 
The truth sometimes survives and even lives long in an atmosphere of cor- 


a 
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|} and degeneracy. Again, it will kindle an earnest disposition for 
bees, and a new religion appears in history, but likely to be im 
furnished and so in alliance with error, that it can do litile for the spiritua 
and moral good of mankind * * * Monotheism having been cast 
aside or deserted, something must take its place in the presence of the awful 
and mysterious phenomena of nature. It may be pantheism or polytheism or 
fature wroship in its varied forms. Man then devises—not necessarily in 
any dishonest or insincere spirit—a religion of his own, for himself or his 
fumily or his tribe, according to the conception which he forms of his need 
and in harmony with his own philosophy of nature. 

_ “The genesis of false religions is therefore to be found in the desertion and 
corruption of the true, and in man’s — but unavailing struggle after some 
substitute for what he has forsaken. ey are to be traced to treason and 
surrender in the religious citadel of human history. Itisa story of 
“many inventions’ in order to recover what has been lost or for- 
feited. * * * There is primitive truth lingering in the consciousness 
and inthe religious environment ofall races. There is the natural con- 
science, and, above all, there is the free Spirit of God with immediate access 
to every soul. God is not bound, and His tiuth, if He wills, can be so 
brought home to the moral nature of man by the monitions of the Spirit, 
with or without externa! means, that the saving act of fath may occur even 
in a partially instructed soul, for whose benefit the atoning work of Christ 


may be made available by divine mercy.” 

In justice to the author’s position it is perhaps only right 
to add the sentence which immediately follows, defining ard 
limiting as it does the opinion expresse! in the last few lines of 
this long quotation. 
| “This is not,” he says, “universal salvation for the heathen; it is, un- 
happily, the writer fears, merely a possibility, and only such for those faith- 
ful souls who are humble, and loyal to light and privilege. The rest shall 
be judged justly in view of the light, and that alone, which they have sin- 


‘fully ignored and rejected.” 

The present writer has made this long excerpt in order to 
present clearly and distinctly the author's qualifications for the 
‘task he bas undertaken. It world be a poor recommendation 
and would inspire but little confidence in the candid reader, 
were the wniter unable to acknowledge and recognize some 
—— of goodness and earnestness even in the “‘faise religions.” 

e can and does make ample ackrowledgement of the part 
they have played in the history of humanity and by so doing 
contributes largely to one’s confidence in the essential truth and 
Justice of bis conclusions. 


The origin of the book is interesting. The subject was not of 
the author’s choosing, altho his reading aid thinking had for long 
been upon thes: lines. It was suggested to him by the students 
of Princeton Theological Semivary, especially by members of 

the Scciological Institute and of the Miesionary Society of the 
Seminary. It is symptomatic of much that the suggestion 
should eminate from such a source. It indicates, for example 
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the strong spiritual and intellectual practicality of the.men.and 
the strength and depth of their realization of the world-wide 
iwnission of the Church. In this must be the brightest eugury 
of final success. — 

“Christian. Missions and Social Progress” is a work in two 
volumes, of which only the first has come to hand. The com- 
plete work is designed to contain six lectures, with an appendix, 
‘The titles in Volume I. are The Sociological Scope of Christian 
Missions ; The Social Evils cf the Non-Coaristian World, Ineffec- 
tual Remedies and the Causes of their Failure; Christianity the 
‘Social Hope of the Nations. Vol. II. will contain The Dawn 
of a Scciological Era in Missions; The Contribution of Christian 
‘Missions to Social Progress, and an exhaustive statistical survey 
of Foreign Missions throughout the world ina series of. clag- 
sified tables. In both volumes there are elaborate bibliographies, 
indices, synops:s of lectures, etc,, and a series of capital photo- 
grapbs which not only ilustrate the text but materially aid in 
-the understanding of the subject. 

Linntations of space will not permit us to dwell much long- 
er upon these lectures, greatly as we would like to do so. There 
-is one point, however, so fundamental to the conception of the 
book, that it cannot be overlooked even in a veview. What is 
the author's definition of Sociology? and what relation would he 
establish between it and Christianity? Sociology. is the science 
which treats of the general structure.of society, the laws of ifs . 
development, and the progress of civilization. Cbristianity is 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by Christ. Sociology 
deals with positive and knowable data, and proceeds by stnict 
scientific law. Christianity acts in the power of a new life. 
No two things could at first sight differ more diametrically, or 

have less in common. ) 

His definition of Scciology can bardly be quoted here, but. 
his method of union is the old one of widening the accepted defi- 
nition and this along lines made tamiliar to us by Mr. Benja- 

min Kidd. “Mr. Benjamin Kidd is correct in his contention 
that the religious forces of history, empbasiziug as he does those 
distinctively Christian, are necessary factors in a full and rounded | 
social evolution.” This method of enlargement is not in itself 
objectionable. It is ove with which Science is perfectly famil- 
iar, but it is one which calls for very jealous scrutiny. There is 
elways a suggestion of special pleading and of weakness about 
it, altho of course it may be the legitimate result of enlarged 
intelligence. In the present instance and to the reviewer, the 
broadened connotation appears perfectly justified, Just as the 
“dismal science” has widened her borders. and now includes the 
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baman factor, so Sociology must widen hers and reckon with 
the spiritual. But for the full’ discnssion of this poiot readers 
tuust refer to the lecture in volume 1. 

Lecture II is the saddest possible read It deals with 
the social evils of the non-Christian world id ant a sip ply defies all 
‘efforts at effective summarization. The author, however, has 
attempted to help his readers by treating these evils in grou 
which he labels respectively, the Individual group, the Family 


group, the Tribal group, the Social group, the National group, the 
mere al group and the Religious group. 
‘Lecture II]. passes in review some remedial expedients 
‘which have been applicd to the evils catalogued in the previous 
lecture. It does not assert that they are in every instance inher- 
“ently and necessarily without value, but that in view of the 
‘ordinary tendencies of human nature, they are found to be for the 
“pw poses of social reconstruction defective and misleading, incom- 
‘petent. to cope with the difficulties and demands of the environ- 
ment, unless pervaded and directed by the moral power and spir- 
‘itual enlightenment of Christian ideals. With a view to test the 
social fruitage of these acencies apart from Christianity, the fol- 
lowing propositions are u.scussed: I. Secular education .apart 
from Christian truth does not bold the secret of social regenera- 
tion. II. Material civilization, as exernplified in tempora) prcs- 
perity, artistic luxury and commercial progress, cannot guarantee 
the moral trens‘ormation of non-Christian society. If. State 
legislation in and by itself, apart from Christianized public sen- 
timent, is not an effective instrument of social 1:ighteousness. 
TV. Patriotis 1: cannot be trosted to insure the moral or poli- 
tical reform of non-Christian peoples. V. ‘The moral forces of 
‘ethnic religions are not capaite le of an uplifting and beneficent 
renewai of <ociety 
In Lecture [V. the need of a supernatural remedy for 
t) e evils of non-Christian society is asserted and advocated, and 


“the adaptatior: of Chr'stiarity to wage a beneficent and effective 


crusade against the moral Japees and social cruelties of heathen- 


ism is argued under the following beads: I. Christianity alone 


offers the verfect and final solution of the problem of sin; LI. 
It provides a new and powerfnl motive in the moral experience 
of mankind; III. It suggests new views of society; IV. 


“The code of sccial ethics advocated by Christianity is an immense 


Improvement upon that which prevails under any ethnic system 
of religicn; VY. Christianity introduces new moral forces into 
heathen society esp cially the noble impulse t> missionary service; 
VI. Philanthropic ideas are generated and quickened into 
activity by the entrance of Christian teaching and cxample 
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among non-Christian peoples; VII. Historic Christianity is 
declared to be equal to the task above outlined. 

Irn bringing this notice to an end the reviewer would like 
to express his own sense of indebtedness tothe author. He 
has found the book most interesting to read and very provocative 
of thought. Deeply interested in missions, of which he has seen 
a great deal, with some store of facts of his own, and witha 
strong belief in the social mission of Christianity, it has been bis 
great joy and privilege to travel rather éxtensively in this part 
of the world. Tbis book has helped him much to a right under- 
standing of what he has seen and has suggested possible answers 
to various questions. He would cordially recommend the book, 
therefore, to every one interested either in Sociology or in 
Christian missions, and very specially to young missionaries. 
For then it bas special value. It is a more or less well-founded 
complaint among the students of theological colleges at home 
that the prescribed conrse of studies ie not specially adapted for 
their requirements. It may be very difficult to decide what 
changes in curricula are desirable and even more difficult to 
bring them about when their exact nature has been determine], 
but the man who has carefully read and thorougly digested this 
book will bave gained an intellectual appreciation of the nature 
and extent of the work set before him and a spiritual fervor 
for its execution which will go far to make him a well-eq uipped 
workman, needing not to be ashamed. 


? 
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THE BUDGET FOR 1898. 


4 \N the 12th of January the Council of State laid before Hig 
Majesty the Budget for 1898. 1t bas been printed in a 
neat pamphlet in mixed script and was prepared by the 

following councillors: Cho Pyengsik, activa Prime Minister and 
Mirister for Foreign Affairs; Min Chongmeuk, Minister of Fi- 
ance ; Yi Chongkeun, Minister of war; Chéng Nakyong Minister 
of avriculture, etc. ; Kim Myéngkn and Min Pyengsok. We have 
exammed this budget with genuine pleasure, for whatever may be 
thought of the items theroselves it must be a source of congratula- 
tion to the friends of Korea that the waticn bas learned well its 
lessons in national book-keeping, and is making success in the 
endeavor to intro.juce systein into its finances. Contrasting pres- 
ent-dey methods with those of the old regime it is evident that 
sowe strides have beeu made towards progress. 

The total inco:me on which the budget is based is estimat- 
edat yen 4,527,476, and appropriations amounting to yen 4,525, 
530 have been made leaving a margin of yen 1,946... This 
on the surface must’ @ppear very close figuring, the margin of 
less than yen 2,00 if it were the real margin between the in- 
come and tue out. go being ridiculously small and inadequate, 
but as wii! be seen in basing the national expenditure on less 
than yen 5,900,000 of assets a very large margin has been al- 
lowed for all defaults and shrinkages. ‘be income is derived 
from four sources as follows: 

A Oho-a=Goverument tax yen. 3,779,316 

B Owp-su ip= Miscellaneous income. 40,000 

C Clwc-cho-wha= Mint seignorage. 200,000 

D Surplus from last year 508,160 


$4,527,476 
The detail of these items showing clearly from what they 
are derived is as follow: 
A=Government tax. 
1=Land taxes yen 2,297,758 
2= House registration 229 558 
3 = Miscellaneous 24,000 
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4=Taxes in arrears 358,000 
5=Ineome from jinseng monopoly 150,000 
6=Ineome from gold mines 40,000 
6=Caustoms returns 750,000 


yen 3,779,316 

The land-tax is an assessment on the grain bearing abil- 
ity of tbe land under cultivation throughout the realm. for this 
purpose all farming lands are divided into thirteen classes accorj- 
ing to the character of the crop and the fertility of the soil. 

Formerly the assessment according to these classes was 
collected in the grain produced and for the storing of this grain 
great storehouses, like those erected by Joseph for protection 
against faminein Egypt, were erected throughout the land. And 
this process introiuced the government into a fostering relation 
to agriculture, for the surplus after paying the cost of government 
was loaned to the people at asmall perceat. When O You 
Chung was Minister of Finance heinstituted ascale of conversion 
for these tax returns in kind into money and since then the 
people have paid in the coin of the realm. The following is 
the scale, the anit being the kyel or “heap”’ of grain, In 1st class 
lands each hyel is compounded for yen 6,00; 2nd class, $5.00; 
3d class, $4.09; 4th class, $3.20; 5th class, $3.00; 6th 
class, $2.80; 7th class, $2.40; Sth class, $2.00; 9th class, 
$1.60; 10th class, $1.00; llth class, $.80; 12th class, 
$.50; 13th class, $3.40, In tue higher classes are grouped 
the rich rice swamps of the central and southern provinces 
while in the lower classes are placed the rocky, sterile hills and 
ravines of Pyeng-an and Hamkyéng. A most interesting tae 
ble at. the end of the budget gives this distribution in detail in- 
dicating the character of the farming lands of the various pro 
‘vinces, In the metropolitan province and in the. province of 
North and South Chungchong, North and South Chulla, North 
and South Kyongsang, Whanghai and Kangwon the lands are 
placded im the first three classes, while the land in the four Pyeng- 
an.aud Hamkyong proviuces are classed from the filth down tg 
the thirteenth grade. ._The following table shows the amoung 
in yen of the levies made on the provinces, 


l= Kyong kevi . $397,014.82 
2=Chung-chong North _ 238,755.43 

j= b9 South 527 413.00 6) 
4=-Chulla North §938,582.00 . ., 
o= a > South re | 888,651.62 ae 3 
6=Kyong-sang North.’ 593,829.03. : 


aS or, ey 2 SAAR ce! sy, 
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'  « 8= Whang-hai 488,992 08 
9 = Kane-won 100,853.41 
10=Pyong-an North 104,631.84 
fie .  fouth 187,422 30 
12= Han -kyong North 47,246.01 
13 1 South 139,257.36 


$4,876,475.73 


These are the figures actually used by the government in 

making the formal levy on tbe provinces. By way of rebates to 
the people for crop failure and other caus?s this sum is reduced 
to $4,455,516. ‘lben for some cause or other this sum is further 
cut in two and only half the amount placed in the budget as 
reliatile assets, $2,227,758. ‘The reason for regarding such a 
large percentage of the formal levy as fictitious and unreliable 
we do not know. The Independent contains the following which 
may indicate where trouble lies: 

“The department still goes by the rough survey which was made (three) 
centuries agoso that huncrec's of poor people pay taxes on land which has been 
‘washed av.ay and many influential yamg-dans pay scarcely anything for the 
wse of their rich lands. We i.ope the time will soon come when a thorough 
. survey of the cultivated fields of the empire will be made thereby adjusting 
- the irregularities of the present system of taxation.” 

We join cur contemporary in hoping that an accurate and 
_ complete survey will be made, for not only does the present 
condition of affairs disturb the computation of the land tax, but 
. the same thing is true of the house registration tax. The total 
for the latter as levied on the thirteen provinces is $688,674,203, 
_ but two-thirds of it is rejected as fictitious and unreliable and 
only $229,558 is placed in the budcet, this being based on last 
‘year's returns. Conditions like these reduce national finance to 

ss work ‘There is now in arrears'on these two. items 
$3,578,000 of which one-tenth or $358,000 is placed in this year’s 
_ budget as receivable. 

The items grouped under the eubbead of miscellaneous are 
derived from: various sources such as the income from yamun 
fands, and the lands attached to various courier posts; {rom the 
sale of licences to toats, butchers, salteries, and fishern.en; from 
the rent of osier lands; thé sea weed tax, and the tax on raw 
ginseng. The total for these itens in 1897 was $17,973 of 
which the largest iten: was the return of the butcher's tax which 
amounted to $7,378. 

The ‘acts relating to the income from the drug ginseng are 
so well known it hardly needs comment‘. . tax is levied on the 
cultivation of this valuable root and the returns from this are 
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valued at $150,000, The sixth item in the list, of $40,000 royal- 
ties froin the ,old mines, is larg ly in exess of the returns of last 
year which amounted to $5,000, but in view of the development 
of operations at the mines the increased sum is not regarded as 
excessive. I'he seventh item is that of customs returns. Last 
year the revenue from this source amounte | to $640,000, but in 
view of the two poits Chinnampo and Mokpo the revenue was 
regarded as certain to rise to $750,000. Andfunder favorablé 
commercial conditions with proper. fostering by the government 
we have no doubt that these expectations will be realized. . 

B. Miscellaneous income. This is made up of mulcts and 
fines, the produce of government property sold. and :liké “items. 
The estimate of $40,000 in this year’s budget is based on the re- 
turns of 1897. faci i. 

C. Seignorage at the mint. It is proposed to incredke the 
minting of silver and copper coins during 1898 and: for this pur- 
pose as will be seen by the appropriations $100,000 is added to 
the working capital of the mint. It is therefore estimated that 
the government ‘seignorage on this increased output of coin will 
amount to $200,000. : 7 

D. Balances from 1897. There was in the treasury on the 
31st of December, 1897, the sum of $881,800, but outstanding 
claims reduce this amount to an available balance of $508,100. 

The detail of the expenditures is so clearly laid down that 
no comment is necessary. One item, however, we fecl deserves 
a passing notice of hearty endorsement and approval. - It is pro- 
posed to organize twenty new government schools in 1898, one in 
Seoul, one in each of the the thirteen provincial capitals,"and one 
in each of the six open ports. The appropriation to each of taese- 
schools is $360. eir number should be increased until there’is 
one in every. town of 1,000 or more inhabitants thronghout the 
‘empire. ‘The following in the table of expenditures: 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
I, Imperial Hourehold Department. 


Imperial household, $500,000 

Sacrificial rites, 60,000 $560,000 
I]. Council of State. 32,016 
Ill. Foreign Office. | | 

Department expenses, 25,984 

Superintendencey of trade, 31,732 

Three Legations abroad, 74,680 1 32,396 
IV. Home Office. : 

Department expenses, 28,410 4% 

Police department, | 161,175 

Prisons and jails, © “~~” 12,158 

Government of Seoul, : 7,050 . 


Provincial ; dministration, etal 140,916 | 


. ho tee a 
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Prefectures, 1st class, 30,186 

Government of Cher-ju, 4,265 

Prefectures, 2nd ciass, , 786,120 

Police at open ports, 42.375 

Vaccination, . 000 

Traveling expenses, 10,000 1,” 25,055 
V. Finance Department. 

Department expenses, 49,334 

Privy Council, etc., 10,173 

Customs administration, 520,000 

Mint operations, 100,000 

National debt, « 12,690 

Transport of currency, 200,000 892,197 
VI. Law Department, 46,853 
VII. Department of Education. 

Department expenses, 19,124 

Astronomical Board, 3,550 

Schools, 50,406 

Grants in aid, 1 6,200 89,340 
VIII. Department of Commerce, etc. 

Department expenses, 29,230 

Post office, 7 3,000 

Telegraphs, 87,000 189,230 
IX. War office. 

Department expenses, 96,009 

Military establishment, 1,155,730 1,251,745 

Total ordinary expenditure, $4,418,432 


_ EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 


Sacrificial rites, 70,000 
Foreign office, 480 
Road improvement, Seoul, 30,000 
Archives, Home office, 4,400 
Department of commerce, etc., 1,212 

Total ap ropriations, $4,524,530 


The Memorial of the Independence Club,—This im- 
portant and influential organization at its public meeting on the 
13th inst. appoiuted a committee of five to draw up a memorial 
to the ‘Throne to be presented at the meeting one week later. 
The matter being public of interest an immense andience assembled 
on the 20th inst to hear the reading of the paper. The hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, doors and windows full of Kore- 
anle anxious to hear, and hundreds we e unable to get within hear- 
ing distance. A Korean assembly is remarkal.e for its order- 
liness and usvally for its absence of anything that savors of en- 
thusiasm. ‘This latter, however, was not the case on the 20th. 
There was an enthusiasm born of the righteousuess as well as of 
the necessity of the memorial. The paper was adopted with great 
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unanimity. We reproduce the memorial as published nm The 
Independent on the 24th inst.: 


We, your Majesty's humble servants, desire to state that’two important 
factors constitute an indepencent and sovereign state, namely: first; it must 
not lean upon another nation nor tolerate foreign interference in the nationaB 
administration; secondly, it must help itself by adopting a wise policy and 
enforcing justice throughout the realm. The power of establishing these two 
great piinciples has been invested to your gracious Majesty by Heaven 
above. Whenever this power is destroyed there is no sovereignty. 

The object of erecting the Independence Arch and organizing the Inde- 
pendence Club by your humble servants is to reverence your Majesty's aug- 
ust throne and to strencthen the hearts of the people in order to niaintain 
our dynasty and the independence of our natior. Recently we, your hum- 
ble servants, have observed that the condition of tte nation is on the verge 
of destruction; great disappointment and constant discontent prevail in the 
heart of every citizen. The reson for this state of affairs is due to the. giving 
away to a foreign’r the authority of administering the national finance, 
which power must be in the hands our own people: the controling influence 
of the military department ought to be in the hands of our own officials but 
this also has been transferred to foreigners. Even the power of appointing 
and dismissing government officials has been taken from our own authorities. 
The dishonest and corruptive classes thus created take this opportunity to 
satisfy their contemptible nature by bringing foreign influence to bear upon 
Your Majesty and some go so far as to even oppress and threaten the 
Throne for their personal gain and for the interests of their foreign employ- 
ers. Impossible stories and base'ess reports which these classas continual- 
ly bring to Your Majesty produce the most damaging effect upon Your 
Majesty's saintly intelligence. There is an o'd saying that ice is generally 
discovered after stepping repeatedly upon frost. Hence it is perfectly nat- 
ural for us to come to’the conclusion, after witnessing so many lamentable 
events which have taken place, that before many moons the entire power 
of self government will have become a matter of past record. If it is once 
lost, ;}epentance can not restore it. 

- The only way to maintain order and achieve improvement in national 
life is to enforce just laws and to apply proper rules and. regulations to all 
institutions of the government. But of late the authorities totally disregard 
both the old ard new laws and the rules and regulations have become worth- 
less dead letters. Under such circumstances how can we expect other nations 
to consider us capable of self government? Whenever this doubt is enter- 
tained by other nations, they naturally feel inclined to interfere with cur 
affairs; when they are o-ce permitted to interfere, they will'go still further 
to use coercion i . order te carry out their object. 

Alas! the fifteen million souls within this land of three thousand / are 
all Your Majesty's children and it is their duty to protect our imperial house 
and to defen: the independent and sovereign rights of our country, but 
through their ignorance and selt love, the great and glorious reponsinility of 
defending the nations’s right hes been forgotten. The con-equence is that 
she powerful neighbors have been treating us +s if we are nobody, and even 
Your \lajesty’s position has become perilous For this sad condition of affairs 
we blame no ove but our humble selves. Having realized our crime of neg- 
ligency and incompetency, we are ashamed to stand u;on earth and face 

Heaven. We would rather be shot through our hearts or have our abdo- 
mens cut open for the sake of the country and our sovereign than to prolong 
our unworthy lives wih the shame and humiliation of neglecting our duties 

and shifting our inherited responsibilities. After having resolved upon this 
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point we humbly and unanimously pray Your Majesty to consider the wel- 
fare and interests of the fifteen million souls as Your Majesty's own; to te- 
joice with them when they are frospe:ous and happv; to weep with ‘them 
when they are are in distress and sorrow; to sympathize with them in all 
their worthy and patriotic movements. To direct Your Majesty's officials to 
enforce justice strictly in every department and to jealously guard against 
foreign infringment of our sovereign rights are what we humbly desire. If 
Your Majesty co-operate with Your Majesty's own subjects and elicit their loyal 
support, Your Majesty's august house will be the reigning house of our land 
unto endless years}; thousands of enemies will not dare to usurp our inde- 
pendent power. Before the sight of Heaven-we have pledged our lives;to 
the cause of our country and we: humbly take an oath before your august 
that we will not alter our decision in the matter. We pray that 
our Majesty will take cognisance of our loyality.to Your Imperial house 
and to the cause of our independence. 
in OTe ’ » ° . a. .[Signed by one hundred and thirty-five. ] 

_ Of the patriotic sentiments of ‘the Memorial we need’ not 
speak, The members of the “Club are loyal to their. sovereign 
and sincerely desirous to establish the independence of their coun- 
try. The widespread interest in this memorial among:the, prey 
here shows that they are carefully watching the actions ofthe go- 
yernment,and ‘respond .whenever an appeal is made to them in be- 
half of their. interests and rights. - 


_. Fruit in Wonsan,—During the past mouth we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. Malcolm C..Fenwick after an ab- 
zence of five years. Mr. Fenwick visited Chang-yun in the 
Whang-hai province and reports a most cordial reception by 
the Korean Christians there. 

Mr. Fenwick is much interested in horticulture and agri- 
culture. In his home in Wonsan where he has a large garden 
he has given quite a good deal of time to fruit culture. We 
tried to pursuade him into writing an article but we succeeded 
only in a kind of half promise. He, however, very-gooi naturedly 
allowed us to ply him with questions and we obtained some in- 
‘formation which..«ill interest our fruitists. .We may say. here 
ti at Mr, Fenwick bad considerable experienc? in ths orchard 
and garden in Canada, having spent a year on a model farm of 
that country. | 

In speaking of mulching ke says it should be put on to 
keep the frdst in, not to keep it owt, and therefore should be ap- 
plied alter the ground is frozen hard. In Wonsan where the 
frosts are more than three times as severe as in Seoul this. prac- 
tice-of mulching will preserve such delicate vines as the red rasp- 
‘berry and’ the black currant, and the grape vines treated in this 
‘way need not be wrapped. He favors a rich, well-rotted ‘ma- 
‘Bure as a mulch, and would, put it on strawberries ‘at least four 
‘nches deep. He was careful; bowever, to add.,'‘providing-some 
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_.. By “it” we understand Prof. Hulbert to refer to the itu and 
the comparisons le to be itstituted: in connection with ‘it, 
His reference to the Tsin d would seem to indicate that he 
refers the introduction of literature to that immigration 
into the la of pak. from the forced labor on the 
Great. Wall of China, and who founded one of the three ancient 
Han (Chin Han) which existed in southern Korea. If we have 
‘thus correctly stated what is conv pe the words quoted, a 
most interesting question is raised. Tsin is due 
Shaanalit of intreducing Chinese inko Kareen, what are we to'do 
with the “mere historical statements” that Kija enjoys this honor. 
The Tong-kuk tong-kam says: “Kija came riding on a white horse, 
dressed in white clothes, bringing with him 5,000 Chinamen, 
skilled in literature, poetry, music, medicine, philosophy 
j.masters of all kinds of trades.” This statement is ted 
in every-history of Korea we have read. If the historical con- 
nection of Kija with Korea is accepted, the statement that he in- 
troduced Chinese literature and civilization into Korea even tho 
a “mere historical statement” ou all the inferences 
from a table of grammatical symbols. But, did Kija ever come 
to Korea? We t believe he ‘did because the Korean traditions 
econcernin: him have been confirmed and accepted by Chinese and 
and: Japanese historians and because he is one of the very few 
ancient worthies of Korean history of whom we have archosolog- 
ical remains. 


: Death of the ex-Regent.—The Tai Won Kun, father of 
His Majesty, the Emperor 


of the country during th 
ergy of his son, died in shoes the evening of the 29nd 


e was eighty-eight years of age. He was a man of i ron 
will resolute purpose, an ardent Jover of his country, and a thor- 
ough going statesman of the old conservative type. 
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The Life of Rev. William James Hall, M.D. Medical Missionary to the 
‘~* slums of New York, Pioneer Missionary to Pyeng-yang, Korea, edited 
by his wife, Rosetta Sherwood Hall, M.D. with an Introduction 
_ Bishop W.F, Mallalieu. Iilustrated. New York, Press of Eaton 

Mains. 12 mo. pp. 421. Price 3 yen 


“ ~ “Dr. W. J. Hall, whose short life as teckoned in years is told tn these 


page, was oon in Glen Bcel, Canada, Jaan 16 1860. Asa boy he was 
uightful, good-natured, studious.: He was converted in his 15th 
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ty se rs 
for Christ. Tecoanloed @le iat 
would restore me to.-health and strength | consecrate ry entire lif 


to him.” God restored his health and the young man was {iithful to his 
‘vow. *" Dr. ‘Hall; earnest,’ devoted, self-sacrificing, «a s wi : 
on Se me 887, he 

The next six years, from. 1881;.to 1887, scimn din orivanicanioas 
himself for future usefulness.- In the latter year the year that. marked the 


beginni 


Hospital Medical College in l, 1889. 

aunt ie + RR ES 
from 1887 to 1891. It is told in three chapters and most i ‘and 
ful reading it is. One's heart is warmed as he reads the story of Dr. 
's labors a the drunkards and thieves, among Roman Cathol 
cad towns SE ¢ poor and outcast of all classes an nationalities, © 
mish we had to quote a few of the cases given, but we must leave 
that to the of the book. 

With Dr. Hall's arrival in Korea in December,, 1891, he enters upon a 
new stage of his life. His associates in his own mission and co-laborers in 
other missions tell the story of his short but active life. Dr. Hall is intro- 
duced to his work and tnen follow a series of articles, some’ from our own 

s, some by Mrs. Hall herself, and some by other writers,- illustrative of 
endl life, customs and manners. These chapters will be of interest to,all 
whether they have heen in Korea or not. 

The published letters of Dr. Hall furnish the reader much valuable in- 
uum stion of Korea and of the progress of Christian work. They aiso show 
Dr. Hall as a writer and aman. In his first letter from Yokohama he 
speaks of his work on shipboard ‘among the Chinese as “very i 
“The first day I went among them, one who spoke a little English came u 
to me and said; “You a good man? You look like a good man. . You 
like a Jesus man.” The comment of Dr. Hall was characteristic of the 
man. “I realized as never before that we were indeed ‘living epistles 
known and read of all men. ” 

The chapter on “Social and Home Life” Mr. Noble presents a 
beautiful picture of the life of this good man. as the picture is 
drawn, we whose pleasure it was to know the life thus portrayed know it is 
simply a faithful representation by a devoted friend and arde t admirer. 
Here we read again how wonderfully God used his servant; we hear his 
prayers, feel the touch of his warm grasp, ‘admire his devotion while pass- 
ing thro the fires of the Pyeng-yang persecution, rejoice in the founding of 

the Hall Memorial Hospital in that city, follow him on his last trip to attend 
the wounded after the battle; with sa heart watch him thro his final sick- 
ness and then follow him to his last resting place in the foreign cemetery on 
the banks of the beautiful Han. 

We recommend the béok heartily. “It will do much .to inspire ‘in the 
hearts of the young an earnst desire to live a holy life and to save souls. 
The illustrations as a. weep en 2S Onn Saver some of the war 

drew more on. fancy. ct, especially one representing 
Srandtenn toe ama dilieiteen te bloat 


